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bound for Quebec, and spent the summer of 1829 in
wanderings, even among the Indian tribes. According to
his own story, he was adopted into a tribe and had to escape
by stealth. After his return, he spent a period at the
University of Gottingen, and explored Germany before he
returned to Dublin to walk the hospitals, and establish a
social club in rivalry of the German Bundesschaft. At this
rime he began contributing to the local magazines.
In 1832, when cholera broke out, the young doctor was
sent down to cope with it in West Clare, and had his head-
quarters in Kilrush, where there was a kind of informal
club in which he heard a vast deal of anecdote of Irish life
west of the Shannon. Here also he met extreme typical ex-
amples of the Irish parish priest, as seen in general society.
From Clare his profession took him to the most opposite
part of Ireland ; for he became dispensary doctor in Port-
stewart, on the borders of Deny and Antrim, some ten
miles from the Giant's Causeway. Here the people to
whom he must minister were Ulster Protestants, speaking
with a Scottish accent and in a Scottish dialect. Living
near by was W. H. Maxwell, a sporting clergyman, whose
duties in County Mayo were largely left to a curate and
the two made friends. Maxwell had already written
Captain Blake of the Rifles. The young doctor was noted
for his talk ; a shy child, son of the rector of Portstewart,
who generally fled before visitors, used to creep into the
room when he heard that Dr. Lever was there, telling story
after story. Presently the friendship with Maxwell led
to a visit to Maxwell's parish in County Mayo, and each
man encouraged the other. Maxwell began to write his
Wild Sports of the West; Lever began to send to the Dublin
University Magazine a loosely connected string of stories,
which had for their tide, "The Confessions of Harry
Lorrequer."
Tins magazine had been started in 1833 by six Trinity